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BOOK PUBLISHING IN 
NEW ZEALAND 





By Joun Harris, Librarian, Otago University 





SO ACCUSTOMED are we to looking overseas for the bulk of 
our reading material that there is pretty general ignorance 
of local book production. This article is an attempt, rather 
hastily conceived and executed, to examine the scope of New 
Zealand publishing. The matter has become recently of 
more than academic importance. On the one hand increas- 
ing difficulties of import move us to explore the possibilities 
of greater self-reliance, while at the same time the physical 
basis of existing publishing is being seriously threatened 
by the paper shortage. 
The questions to be answered are 
(1) What has been the extent of local book production 
in New Zealand in recent years? 
(2) What kind of books have been published? 
(3) What is their average size and circulation, or what 
is the total consumption of paper involved? 
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For information on these points I have examined and 
analysed the Copyright Lists. These have been printed 
annually since 1933/34, but as publication increased very 
considerably in 1936 and has remained higher ever since, it 
has seemed better to take the period 1936-41 for estimating 
averages. Though the Copyright Lists do not include every- 
thing that is registered under the Act, that is “every part or 
division of a book, pamphlet, sheet of letterpress, map, plan, 
chart or table,” they are quite comprehensive enough for 
our purpose. Their one weakness is a lack of uniformity 
over a period of years in regard to listing of certain kinds 
of publication. However, these variations are confined to 
little more than university calendars and directories, and are 
too few to affect our calculations very seriously. For the 
= se of this article I have confined my observations to 

ooks and pamphlets. Periodicals are not included. 

The following table gives an idea of annual production. 
Figures up to 1908 are taken from Hocken’s Bibliography 
and Johnston’s Supplement, and are therefore probably very 
incomplete. But it wasn’t until 1903 that the General 
Assembly Library Act enforced copyright registration, and 
the first annual record of such registrations appeared in 


1933/4. 
Works Published in New Zealand 
1868 .... sa <a. an 1934/5 mae im a8 
1878 .... ‘ai ne 1936/7 aisle woe «468 
1888 .... aes ‘anil 1938 .... ms a 
1898 .... inti tea 1939 .... ie cn ae 
1908 .... al side 1940 ..... ne - 905 
1933/4 sins “igs 1941 .... on, 2 eae 
Annual average for period 1936-41 .... aia i 223 


These are not large figures by European or American 
standards, but neither are they insignificant. If anyone 
made a point of collecting New Zealand publications his 
library would soon reach sizeable proportions. a in 
1936 he would to-day have over 1400 works on his shelves, 


and be adding at the rate of about 220 a year. And that is 


without — account of a wide a of — scien- 


tific, technical, literary, and artistic, files of which would 
take up far more space than all the rest. 

Naturally the chief strength of such a collection would be 
in subjects of local interest—New Zealand history, biography, 
sopagragey. litics and economics. But it would embrace 
much else. It would include a good deal of verse, ranging 
from doggerell to poetry, at least one book on Greek art, a 
wide range of scientific and technical publications, including 
one world-famous text-book (Cotton’s Geomorphology), 
several novels, plays and volumes of short stories. Its most 
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solid section would be a series of weighty legal tomes, one of 
which extends to more than 800 pages. The following table 
indicates the statistical output since 1936, arranged under 
broad subject headings. The titles for 1936-37 were recorded 
for some reason not stated, in one list issued in 1938, and 
are not separated in this table. 
Aver- % of 
Subject 1936-7 1938 1939 1940 1941 Total age total 
Science, technology, an 
useful arts .. 151 63 62 94 62 4382 72 32 
Politics, economics, law 
and sociology .... 117 61 61 280 47 
History, biography, 
travel si — 4a 60 36 210 35 
Literature, fine arts .... 47 41 22 146 24 
Education, sports an 
on 29 24 136 23 
38 14 20 76 13 


Reference and biblio- 


graphy ..... 15 6 7 33 5 
Miscellaneous .... —— 0 0 6 27 4 2 





Totals oes .- 502 128 167 305 238 1340 223 100 

It is impossible in the space of this article to analyse the 
nature and quality of individual publications. Three general 
observations should be made, however. 

(1) By far the greater number of works are of a nation- 
ally useful kind. That is, they are informative, either in 
scientific or technical fields, in which case they assist material 
production, or in history and sociology, where they provide 
a basis for, and stimulate interest in, social and material 
development. 

(2) There is relatively little in the way of imaginative 
works—novels, drama, etc. 

(3) A large proportion of the material is the result of 
planned publication—books written not on the off chance 
of publication by some printing or publishing firm, but at 
the special instigation of an institution or official body. 
Scientific and technical works, for instance, comprise very 
largely the publications of the Cawthron Institute, the Dairy 
Research Institute, the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research and other government departments. Educa- 
tion is divided mainly between the New Jealand Council for 
Educational Research and the firm of Whitcombe & Tombs. 
History is largely the result of either Government effort (the 
Centennial Surveys, etc.) or local historical committees. 

Paper Requirements 

How much paper does our publishing industry consume? 
I cannot give you the answer in tons or square feet, nor 
would ed computations mean anything to the average per- 
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son. The amount required is, however, a mere drop in the 
bucket compared with total paper consumption through- 
out the country. The average size of books published is 70 
pages (1941 figures). There are only 223 titles, and we can 
assume an average circulation of 2,000. This makes 
31,220,000 pages a year. It sounds a lot, but the news- 
papers use more than that in three days alone, even in their 
present reduced form. In a year the dailies in the four 
main centres devote more to such objects as social gossip, or 
advertising millinery, or patent medicines, or soaps. 


NOMINATIONS FOR COUNCIL 
ELECTION OF ORDINARY COUNCILLORS 


NOMINATIONS for the election of EIGHT ordinary 
members of the Council close at 5 p.m. on the 18th Novem- 
ber, 1942. Any member of the Association may nominate any 
eligible person or persons for election in this capacity. Any 
institutional member may appoint the delegate or delegates 
to which it is entitled under the Rules to attend the next 
annual or general meeting of the Association, and any 
person so appointed and whose appointment has been com- 
municated to the Returning Officer (the Hon. Secretary) 
before the day of the closing of nominations is eligible for 
election as an ordinary member of the Council. Any person 
so nominated as a delegate may also nominate any eligible 
person or persons for election as an ordinary member of the 
Council. Every nomination for election as an ordinary 
member of the Council shall be in writing, and the consent 
of the person nominated shall be indicated by him in writing. 
If the consent of the candidate has not been given as above, 
such consent may be given by him in writing to the Return- 
ing Officer before the nominations are closed, and the nomi- 
nation of any candidate whose nomination is not duly given 
as aforesaid shall be void. 


There are eight vacancies for ordinary members of the 
Council. Nominations must be in the hands of the Return- 
ing Officer, N.Z.L.A., c/o. Country Library Service, Private 
Bag, Wellington, by 5 p.m. on the 18th November as set out 
above, and voting papers will then be sent out. These must 
be back in the hands of the Returning Officer by 5 p.m. on 
the 9th December, 1942, to be included in the official count. 
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REFERENCE QUESTIONS 


THE FIRST RESPONSE to our appeal for examples of the ques- 
tions being asked in the reference departments of New Zea- 
land libraries, and the results obtained, comes from the 
Wellington Central Library. Mr Norrie has sent in the 
following notes on some questions of interest which have 
been answered successfully at Wellington recently. Refer- 
ence librarians elsewhere are urged to send in similar notes. 
Examples of questions which could not be answered or not 
answered completely satisfactorily will be particularly wel- 
come. 


Request: MATERIAL ON (a) INDUSTRY AND (b) 
EDUCATION IN NAZI GERMANY. 

Sources checked: Books on education and _ industry: 
Reader’s Guide. 

Fulfilled from: (a) Child welfare in Germany—W. Fried- 
lander. Youth, a world problem—U.S. National Youth 
Administration. Social policy of Nazi Germany—C. W. 
Guillebard. 

(b) Whitaker's and Statesman’s Year Books. Social 
policy of Nazi Germany—C. W. Guillebard. The eco- 
nomic recovery of Germany—C. W. Guillebard. Social 
and economic history of Germany—W. F. Bruck. Time 
24.2.41. Business Week 22.2.41, 17.541, 10.5.41, 
28.12.40. 


Request: MATERIAL ON THE NEGRO, GEORGE 
WASHINGTON CARVER. 

Sources checked: Biographical dictionaries, Reader’s Guide. 

Fulfilled from: Newsweek 26.2.40; Christian Science Moni- 
tor Mag. 7.6.41; Literary Digest 12.6.37. 


Request: INFORMATION ON YOUTH MOVEMENTS. 

Sources checked: Dewey Class 3, Reader’s Guide. 

Fulfilled from: The needs of youth, by A. E. Morgan; Year 
book of education, 1938; Asia, April, August 1939; 
Contemporary Rev., June 1939, Oct. 1938; Christian 
Science Monitor Mag. 30.11.38; Time 29.8.38; Nation 
27.8.38: 22.6.41: 13.7.40; Newsweek 29.8.39: 19.6.39; 
22.7.40; Survey Graphic, Oct. 1939, Feb. 1941; Current 
History, March 1936. 


Request: AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF BRAZIL— 
PARTICULARLY MATERIAL ON RUBBER. 
Sources checked: Encycs., books on rubber, Vertical file, 

Reader’s Guide, books on South America. 
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Fulfilled from: South American Handbook; Time 1.9.41: 
4.11.40; Literary Digest 29.5.37: 20.11.37; Business 
Week 6.11.37: 13.9.41: 2.8.41: 12.7.41: 29.3.41: 15.3.41. 


Request: MATERIAL ON CASEIN GLUE. 

Sources checked: Dewey class 6, Indust. Arts index. 

Fulfilled from: Formula books; Vertical file under ‘‘adhes- 
ives’; Industrial cold adhesives by R. Dulac; Casein and 
its industrial applications, by Sutermeister and Browne. 


Request: THE GALLUP POLL—HOW IT ORIGIN- 
ATED, HOW IT WORKS, ETC. 
Sources checked: Reader's Guide. 
Fulfilled from: N.Y. Times Magazine 13.10.40; Newsweek, 
Oct. 30, 1939; Current History 7.11.40: 7.2.40: 23.1.41. 


Request: HOW DOES ONE INSERT A DEATH NOTICE 
IN AN ENGLISH NEWSPAPER? 

This question proved quite difficult to answer. We tried, 
unsuccessfully, the G.P.O., the Evening Post, the Dominion, 
the Dept. of Internal Affairs. We discovered eventually that 
Ilott’s Advertising Agency will insert them. 


Request: INFORMATION ON SYNTHETIC VITA- 
MINS 


Sources checked: Diet books, Thorpe, Reader’s Guide. 

Fulfilled from: Dic. of applied chemistry, supplement 2, by 
Thorpe; Vitamins, by H. Borsook; Scientific American, 
April 1941. 


Request: MATERIAL ON CENSORSHIP IN WAR- 
TIME 


Sources checked: Dewey classes 3 and 9, encycs., Reader's 
Guide. 

Fulfilled from: British Liberty in Danger, by R. Kidd; 
Propaganda, by L. W. Doobs; Propaganda in next war, 
by 3 ogerson; Atlantic, April 1940; Business Week 
14.12.40; Time 11.9.39; Current History, Jan. 1941; 
Newsweek 11.9.39: 26.1.42: 9.12.40: 5.11.41. 


Request: HOW DOES ONE VENTILATE A CHROME 
PLATING PLANT AND INFORMATION ON 
POLISHING ROOMS? 

Sources checked: Dewey classes 6 and 5, Indust. Arts index. 

Fulfilled from: Metal Finishing, August 1941; Principles 

of electroplating, by Blum and Hogaboom; Chromium 
plating, by Richards; Practical han k on electroplat- 
ing, by Canning. 
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Request: 
Sources checked: Dewey class 6, magazine indexes. 
Fulfilled from: Popular Mechanics, Sept. 1940; Popular 











NEW IDEAS ON TOY-MAKING. 


Science, Dec. 1939, Oct. 1938; Christian Science Moni- 
tor Mag. 27.4.40; 689—All books under this number, 
especially Doll making at home by G. L. Fraser, Toy- 
making for amateurs, Make you own soft toys, by R. 
Evans. 


Requests wikdetentines ABOUT THE JAPANESE 
RMY. 

Sources checked: Books on Japan, Vertical file, Reader’s 
Guide. 

Fulfilled from: The Mikado’s Mission—Amar Lahari; Cur- 
rent History, Oct. 1935; Christian Science Monitor 
Mag., 9.9.39; Literary Digest 11.9.37: 16.5.36: 18.7.39: 
3.8.35. 


Request: INFORMATION ON THE WORK DONE BY 
WOMEN IN WAR-TIME—BOTH THIS WAR 
AND THE LAST. 
Sources checked: Books on the war, books on women, 
Magazine indexes. 
Fulfilled from: ‘Time's history of the war, vols. 4, 12, 17; 
British women in war, by P. Scott; Time 2.2.40: 9.10.39; 
ueen 6.9.39: 15.11.39; Christian Science Monitor Mag. 
23.9.39: 23.12.39: 6.7.40; Atlantic, Feb. 1941; Newswee 
25.11.40; Jnl. Royal Soc. Arts 7.2.40; Autocar 1.5.42; 
Business Week 16.5.42; Vertical file. 
Another question which we answered successfully with a 
minimum of effort was: Who wrote Dante’s Inferno? 


IMPORTANT PENGUINS 


1. GUERILLA WARFARE, by “Yank” Levy. 


[Penguins, pelicans, and their progeny have proved one of 
the successful innovations of British publishing during 
recent years. Designed to coax a reluctant public into the 
habit of buying books, they are certainly not aimed at the 
library market, but the growing number of titles obtainable 
only in Penguin editions forces librarians to take note of 
them. Most of these titles are topical and ephemeral in 
character, in that they deal with subjects of great immedi- 
ate interest but will be out of date in a year or so. Penguins, 
then, should be bought hot from the press, displayed well, 
and discarded without a pang when their usefulness declines. 
Here is the first of what we hope will be a series of evalua- 
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tions by librarians of outstanding “Penguins.” .—Ed.] 

This series of handy pocket size books continues to set 
a high standard as informative, up-to-the-minute books that 
must find a very wide reading public. A recent addition, 
“Guerilla Warfare,’ with an introduction by Tom Wintring- 
ham, may be taken as complementary to Wintringham’'s 
“New Ways of War,” also of this series. Both books are the 
results of — experience. 

It is well known that the Spanish Civil War was used by 
the Germans and Italians as testing grounds for various 
types of equipment. The Spanish Government Forces were 
compelled to do much of their fighting with improvised 
counter measures. 

Guerilla warfare has been one of the strongest factors in 
the lengthy resistance put up by the Chinese against the 

apanese and the fighting forces of the latter have evidently 

en quick to realise the advantage of such tactics, as the 
result of their infiltration or guerilla methods have shown 
in their successes against the United Nations. 

Mechanised warfare has increased enormously, but it is 
still largely the efforts of the individual soldier that have to 
meet the menace. 

As a result of their experiences and insistence on the im- 
tee of this type of fighting, “Yank” Levy and Tom 

—— were officially appointed lecturers and instruc- 
tors at the War Office School of Instruction for Home 
Guardsmen. 

“Yank” Levy has done an immense service in bringing 
together in book form, the material that is now available 
and being put into practical training. Officialdom has at 
last face Fg the extreme importance of this type of warfare 
and from the training evolved have emerged highly trained 
“Commandos” and the form of unarmed combat that is now 
being taught to the armed forces. 

As the author very forcibly puts it, guerilla warfare is 
warfare against the enemy’s morale. It hits in insidious and 
unexpected ways, keeping large forces of men from — 
utilised in front line warfare, and by constant menace an 
attack, destroys morale. 

The subject matter of the book is arranged on a very 
practical basis, enabling progress from one lesson to another 
to be made so that the full realisation of their value can be 
appreciated. Touches of humour lighten its reading, but 
even when put in this form it contains sound practical advice 
based on actual experience. (Vide Ch. XII.) 

“Guerilla Warfare” is a book that can be commended to 
every citizen because of the information it gives as to how a 
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civilian can assist the armed forces, and the men already in 
uniform, whether Home Guard or on full-time service, it is 
full of sound commonsense and practical advice. 


BRITISH PAMPHLETS FOR 
E. P.S. WORKERS 


Incendiary bombs and fire precautions. (A.R.P. Handbook, No. 9) 2nd 
ed. H.M.S.O. 1942, 55p. 6d. 


Most striking difference between this and the correspond- 
ing New Zealand publication is that there is still no men- 
tion in the British pamphlet of the dropping-bomb-in- 
bucket-of-water method. ore stress seems to laid b 
the British than New Zealand authorities upon the possi- 
bility of the bomb exploding during the first two minutes 
after ignition, and hence the desirability of using cover in 
approaching it. Details are given of a sheet iron shield said 
to give complete immunity against flying fragments. The 
weight of the shield is 15lbs! A dust-bin lid, tin. plywood 
or four thicknesses of folded wet blanket are said to give 
full protection oo molten magnesium, but not against 
steel splinters. Five valuable pages in the British pamphlet 
on structural precautions do not appear in the New Zealand 
version, but most of the twenty-three pages by which it is 
longer are taken up by details of more concern to instructors 
than the common fire-watcher. Whole chunks of general ad- 
vice on fire fighting given in the two pamphlets are identical. 

The cover and title pages make the lay-out of the New 
Zealand production look like something which came out 
with the first four ships. If His Majesty's Stationery Office 
can move with the times, why not New Zealand printers? 


Air Raids: what you must know, what you must do, Rev. ed. H.M.S.O. 
1941. 64p. 3d. 


According to the foreword by Herbert Morrison, to this 
second edition, well over 1,000,000 copies of the first edition 
of this pamphlet for the general public were sold in less 
than a year. In its present revised and enlarged form it em- 
bodies new auete and new instructions based on the ex- 
perienced gained in the heavy raids of 1940 and 1941. 

Other titles of interest to the general public published by 
H.M.S.O. are:— 

A.R.P. + on hints for housewives, by Mrs C. Atkinson, 1941. 
28p. 2d. 

Ventilation in the black-out. 1941, 1d. 

Shelter at home. 1941. 20p. 3d. 

Air Raid Shelters for persons working in factories, mines, and 
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commercial buildings. 
The following numbers of the A.R.P. Handbook series 

seem well worth getting for New Zealand libraries:— 

Handbook No. 4. Protection of food against poison gas. 4d. 

Handbook No. 5. Structural defence. 1941. 2/-. 

Handbook No. 5a. Bomb-resisting shelters. 1939. 6d. 

Handbook No. 10. Training and work of first-aid parties. 1939. 


6d. 
Handbook ‘No. 11. Camouflage of large installations. 1939. 3d. 
Handbook No. 12. Air raid precautions for animals. 1939. 3d. 
The Training Bulletins, Nos. 1-7, published in 1941 and 
1942 at 3d-6d, and the Training Pamphlets, Nos. 1-5, also 
published during 1941 and 1942 at 2d-4d, are also worth 
including in an order. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Municipal Library, 
Lower Hutt. 
The Editor, 
“NEw ZEALAND LIBRARIES.” 


LIBRARY STAFFING 


It was with great interest that I read Councillor Smith’s 
article on library staffing in the August bulletin. 

For the last eighteen months I have tried working with 
a junior girl to assist in purely routine duties. Lower Hutt 
is of course a small library and of necessity all the staff 
have to be accessible to the public at certain times. I work 
with four assistants, and I have found it most unsatisfactory 
to have anyone of them with a lower standard of education 
than the rest. In this case three of the assistants are all 
more or less of an age and have had very much the same 
education and background. With the appointment of a 
junior I found that there was constant stress and irritation 
with the others, I would have to act as a kind of buffer 
pointing out the difference in age and education and 
what could be expected and what could not be expected 
nearly all the time. When one member of the staff would 
be absent from holidays or illness the necessity of relying 
on the junior for extra work was very unsatisfactory. The 
girl herself did not feel at all happy working with older 
girls, and oy: with such a totally different outlook on life, 
owing to the difference in education and background. _ 

Fortunately for the smooth running of the staff the junior 
has decided to take up other work, and profiting by experi- 
ence I am not having another junior, but am insisting upon 
having all my staff of an equal standard of education. Also, 
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unless a girl is keen on library work and intends to make 
it her career, the drudgery of the initial jobs is too much 
to hold anyone’s interest for any length of time. Constant 
changing of staff is the most irksome thing for any librarian 
to contend with, and the chances of maintaining proper 
length of service is much greater when the assistant starts 
out with the intention of making library work her pro- 
fession. 


J. WILLIAMS 


The Editor, 
“NEw ZEALAND LIBRARIES,” 
WELLINGTON. 


WAR LIBRARY SERVICE 

In Mr Alley’s article on this subject in your August issue 
there are certain assumptions with which I for one cannot 
agree. “The army exists,” he argues, “to train troops to 
fight.” That is true enough up to a point, but when Mr 
Alle implies that such training should be confined to tech- 
nical skills “such as rifle aiming, trigger pressing, and hund- 
reds of others,” he is surely taking a dangerously-restricted 
view of the function and purpose of armies—dangerous be- 
cause technical skills alone may win battles, but they don’t 
win wars, least of all the present type of total war. They 
must—and this is the significant point—they must be sup- 
ported by understanding, initiative, and morale. I say “sup- 
ported by,” but in fact that is putting the cart before the 
horse. Given the latter qualities an army will naturally 
develop the necessary skills. 

In fact, Mr Alley in his next assumption shows that he 
envisages an ve as a military machine operating in a sort 
of social, political, and intellectual vacuum. He insists that 
soldiers must be sharply cut off from their civilian back- 
ground, that “there must still be the two types and that 
they tend to be mutually exclusive.” If his assumption is 
correct there is little justification for organising the supply 
of books for soldiers, and the War Library Service is a waste 
of money. , 

Mr Alley may have reasons to support his argument. If 
so they need stating. But he is not supported by history 
or by experience in the present war. [he most effective 
military force has always been the nation in arms. Crom- 
well’s Ironsides, the Dutch in their struggle against Spanish 
oppressors, the French revolutionary armies, the Red Army 
to-day—all these have drawn their fundamental strength 
from social awareness, from their whole-hearted and purpose- 
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ful identification with the civilian population. In creating 
such unity books have played a not unimportant part. The 
Red Army has used # em extensively. Does Mr Alley 
think their fighting quality has been impaired by such use. 


JOHN HARRIS 


NOTES AND NEWS 


War Library Service. Here is the third list of libraries which 
have responded to the appeal for donations from library stock to 
the War Library Service:—Akaroa; Leys Institute, Auckland; Bal- 
clutha; Country Library Service; Eltham; Foxton; Greymouth; Has- 
tings; Invercargill; Lawrence; Marton; Masterton; Morrinsville; 
Ngaruawahia; Stratford; Sumner; Temuka; Waltham; Winton. 

Altogether oven ten thousand books have been added to the stock 
of the War Library Service as a result of the appeal to libraries. 
Authorities and librarians can be assured that good use has been 
made of the books this winter. The situation as regards book sup- 
ply to camps would have been quite desperate had it not been for 
the support given by most active libraries to the appeal. The fact 
that no fewer than sixty-four libraries have taken no action in the 
matter is not very creditable to the profession, though. The inaction 
of most of these libraries is probably due to the fact that the lib- 
rary is in a decayed state, but this is not so in all cases. 

Special thanks are due to, the Leys Institute, Auckland, for its 
gift of over forty magnificent travel posters which are now bright- 
ening the walls of several camp libraries. 


Special Licenses and Paper Saving. In the original instructions 
regarding the procedure for obtaining special licenses for library 
book imports libraries were asked to forward to the Central Bureau 
three copies of their orders. They are now informed that two 
copies are adequate if only one copy of the order bearing the Central 
Bureau stamp is required by the library. In order to conform with 
regulations regarding economy in the use of paper, single spacing 
and both sides of the paper should be used. A small space must be 
available on each sheet for the Bureau’s stamp. 


Auckland Appointments and Resignations. Miss Alice McDonald, 
who has been Children’s Librarian since 1917, has resigned on account 
of ill-health. Her position has been filled by Mavis Peat, who has 
been on the staff of the Central Library since 1936. 

Miss Meg MacDonald, Librarian of the Avondale Branch Library 
since 1931, has left, and her position has been filled by Miss Mary 
Harnett, who was on the staff of the Pt. Chevalier Branch Library. 

Mrs Cicely Bull, nee Butcher, has also resigned. 


THE CAXTON PRESS 
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